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In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. 

And some of the details in connection with the death of the swains 
have, apparently, more than an accidental similarity. 

University of Montana. GEORGE R. CoFFMAN'. 



BEIEF MENTION 



Common Conditions, edited by Tucker Brooke, from the copy in 
the Library of the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, compared 
with the Chatsworth copy now owned by Henry E. Huntington, 
Esq. (Elizabethan Glub Reprints, No. 1, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1915). An unusual degree of interest will be evoked 
by this edition of a play that has hitherto been known only accord- 
ing to a copy that lacked both the beginning and the end. It can 
now be seen how much has been wanting, and the critics that have 
exercised their ingenuity in conjecturing how the play ended will 
not all have the satisfaction of a verified guess. But these students 
of the play have something in their favor left in the cryptic and 
inconclusive character of the conclusion of the play, for even the 
complete text does not indisputably settle the question whether the 
ending is happy or unhappy. Nor does the recovered prolog re- 
solve the ambiguity. The characteristic eloquence of the title-page 
is more to the point, for it declares the play to be " drawne out of 
the most famous historie of Galiarbus Duke of Arabia" and Mr. 
Brooke surmises (p. xiv) that perhaps "the play's termination 
was condoned in the eyes of a contemporary audience by the fami- 
liarity of its avowed source." However that may be, the once 
" most famous historie " is now most completely unknown, not a 
trace of it having yet been identified. 

The play was licensed to be printed in 1576, and only two copies 
("of two quite separate editions"), so far as is known, have 
" struggled through the centuries " to the present day. The play 
has been subjected to inaccuracies of name and date in its career 
thru the play-lists. The two surviving copies differ widely in their 
history. One has remained complete, but inaccessible; the other 
has lost by the way-side "nearly thirty per cent, of its original 
contents," but in its incompleteness has for some time been ' known 
and read.' By a curious turn of Fortune's wheel, as surprising as 
a turn in the play, both copies have found their home in America. 
The incomplete copy has been known since the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when Malone made a transcript of it fBodl 
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Lib. jis. Malone 32). After having passed thru several sales 
(1787, 1800, 1812), it was purchased in 1834 by the Duke of 
Devonshire and remained at Chatsworth House until 1914, when 
it came into the possession of H. E. Huntington, Esq., of New 
York. Students of the drama were for the first time supplied with 
a reprint of this text in 1898, by Brandl (Quellen und Forschungen 
lxxx), and it is also reprinted in Farmer's Five Anonymous Plays 
(1908). Mr. Brooke observes that Farmer's "notes contain an 
allusion to the complete Mostyn copy." This latter quarto of the 
complete text was brought to Mostyn Hall in North Wales about 
1690, as is conjectured. At the Mostyn sale in 1907 it passed to 
Quaritch, and then from him to the Elizabethan Club of Yale Uni- 
versity. Mr. Brooke finds that this text has the added advantage 
of being the older, as is shown by the textual differences between 
the two. 

Mr. Brooke has not made the reprinting of his unique quarto an 
easy task. He has not been content to rely solely on the printer's 
art, altho the beautiful new quarto (with text in black-letter) will 
win for him an appropriate share of appreciative thanks; but the 
results of his editorial acumen and scholarly industry will overtop 
the gratitude of the mere book-lover. His edition is strictly cri- 
tical. The readings of the incomplete quarto are carefully exhi- 
bited, and explanatory and illustrative matter of considerable 
variety is brought together in twenty-four pages of notes. Then 
follow brief but important appendices on the authorship of the 
play, on ms. notes found in the Yale copy, and on the incomplete 
quarto and Brandl's reprint. With these parts is to be mentioned 
the Introduction, supplying the history of the quartos, a discussion 
of the play's ending, and an analysis of the role of Common Con- 
ditions, the Vice, " the pivot upon which the whole action of the 
piece turns." The student of the old plays will turn with special 
eagerness to the appendix on the authorship of this piece, — a sub- 
ject that is involved in uncertainties of a baffling character. Mr. 
Brooke traverses the investigations and judgments of scholars, but 
arrives at no definite conclusion in the matter. At most he holds 
that Common Conditions would properly be placed at a middle 
point between Cambises and Clyomon and Clamydes (in this order), 
if a " fundamental relation between the three plays " is to be as- 
sumed. This relationship does not, however, necessarily imply 
common authorship; but if Clyomon and Clamydes be accepted 
as the work of the author of Cambises, then Thomas Preston would 
have " rather the best claim " to the intermediate play. In what 
way these plays may be interrelated awaits closer study (cf. the 
reserved and discriminating judgment of Mr. Brooke in his Tudor 
Drama 236 fi\, where Cambises is declared to be " of another 
style ") . In vocabulary, for example, there is enough to establish 
an affinity but more that favors a difference in authorship. The 
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striking mannerism in the use of the personal pronoun as a verse- 
tag, a stop-gap, a cheville is, indeed, found in the three plays, but 
with a difference (in Gambises it is very rare; only two examples 
are at hand; 11. 699, 928, and perhaps 389). The ungrammatical 
form is sparingly used in Clyomon ("I mean by Juliana she," i, 
22 : " was stoln by catiff he," iii, 89 ; "by serving Venus she," vi, 7 ; 
" Although that with Clamydes he," xi, 47, and only a very few 
more instances) ; it is, of course, altogether wanting in Gambises; 
whereas in Common Conditions it is surprisingly frequent. 

J. W. B. 



The new edition of the Vita di Benvenuto Cellini, edited by 
Adolf o Padovan (Milano: Hoepli, 1915), represents the excellent 
text of the critical edition by Orazio Bacci (Florence, 1901), very 
slightly and reasonably modernized, and is equipped with an intro- 
duction, notes and several illustrations. The introduction of 29 
pages gives a rapid but useful survey of the events and manners 
of 16th century Italy: one gathers a vivid impression of the gaiety 
and corruption of the times, and also the impression that ideas 
were rare, and that Benvenuto, in his objective attitude toward life, 
in his total lack of reflection, is typical of his contemporaries; but 
nothing is said about him or his work. The notes, which are partly 
taken from previous editions, are scanty. Most of them contain 
indispensable historical information. Those which interpret ob- 
scure passages and words are not always happy: gelosia is ex- 
plained on p. 7 as " amore " and on p. 375 as " timore," but in both 
places it seems to mean ' anxiety.' Some are misleading : ogni cosa 
is interpreted (p. 167) by " compiutamente," as if it were an ad- 
verbial expression, whereas it is opposed to the nulla before it in 
the same sentence. Similarly misleading are : p. 371, n. 1 ; and p. 
324, n. 2. On p. 275 " pero . . . io non corsi la detta ca valla " 
is interpreted in accordance with the Crusca : " non cavalcai." The 
context shows that Benvenuto did ride the mare : non corsi means 
1 1 did not override.' Doubtful interpretations are : pp. 342, n. 2 ; 
381, n. 1 ; 418, n. 1. Few as the notes are, some seem superfluous, 
as e. g., that which explains that innanzi (p. 149) means " prima." 
Opinions will differ as to whether this work needed to be expurgated 
for the sake of the young. The passages omitted are not many 
and are mostly short, but in one case over three of Bacci's finely 
printed royal octavo pages are missing. The omission on p. 376 
leaves the story incomprehensible, and the omission of single words 
here and there seems all too nice. No school-boy is expected to 
read through this work, and the youth of the liceo will not be bene- 
fitted by avoiding an ugly epithet on p. 376 only to meet a still 
uglier one which has been allowed to remain on p. 392. Benve- 
nuto's witty reply to Bandinello, which threw the whole court into 
convulsions of laughter, has been sacrificed. The gaps left by the 
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scissors have, in every case but one, been ingeniously patched up so 
that no sign of them is left: a furtive procedure. Expurgation of 
a worthy text is always regrettable at least, and this should be said 
without terror of the epithet saccentuzzo with which Professor 
Scherillo threatens potential critics of the expurgated Orlando 
Furioso, another book belonging to this Biblioteca Classica Hoepli- 

ttm - J. K S. 



Altho dated 1913, the fourth part of Vol. iv of the third edition 
of Goedekes Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
(Dresden, L. Ehlermann) has only recently come to hand. The 
three volumes of Goethe-bibliography — designated as parts, in order 
to conform to the numbering of the second edition — are thus 
brought to conclusion. An approximate idea of the broader scope 
of the new edition, limited, for the present, to Vol. iv, may be 
gained by comparing its 1900 pages devoted to Goethe with the 
340 pages of the second edition, the corresponding volume of which 
appeared in 1891. The greatest and most welcome increase is in 
the index, which takes up 210 pages of three columns, while the 
older edition has less than seven. One is now enabled instantly 
to refer even to small and comparatively unimportant articles, 
either by subject-matter or under the name of the writer, and every 
production of Goethe, down to the smallest poem, seems also to 
have been included. The value of the book is thus greatly en- 
hanced, particularly to the uninitiated, who had often to scrutinize 
entire pages in the former edition to find the subject of his quest. 
Too much praise can not be accorded Dr. Kipka, the compiler of 
these Goethe-volumes, for his patient and painstaking work in this 
matter. It would be ungenerous to cite minor errors of omission 
or of commission, particularly as it is impossible for the editor of 
such a work to verify all the statements and references of his prede- 
cessors and authorities. One error, however, deserves mention, as 
its course of transmission can be demonstrated : The title of the 
small octavo edition of the Ausgdbe letzter Hand is given as 
containing the words: Unter . . . Privilegien. Taschenausgabe. 
Stuttgart . . . 1827/30. Now, while scholars do refer to this 
edition as Taschenausgabe, to differentiate it from the simultaneous 
edition in large octavo, I have never been able to discover a single 
copy with this inscription, nor have I ever seen such a copy listed in 
any antiquarian catalog. It is simply an error introduced by 
Hirzel in his Verzeichniss, and thence copied by the older edition 
of Goedeke, as well as by v. Loeper in Vols. I and n of the Weimar 
edition. It was also taken over by Litzmann into Vol. x, followed, 
however, by the qualifying clause : " Es gibt auch Exemplare dieses 
Formats, bei denen die Bezeichnung Taschenausgabe auf dem Titel 
fehlt." I venture the assertion that it is lacking in all copies. 

w. K. 
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The new edition of Sir Sidney Lee's Life of William Shakespeare 
(The Macmillan Co., 1916) is, as stated on the title-page, " re-writ- 
ten and enlarged." Indeed, if we make allowance for the fuller 
content of the individual page, the present volume is almost twice as 
large as the work in its previous form. The first requirement, of 
course, in such a revision is that the writer should take due account 
of the progress of investigation relating to his subject. This re- 
quirement Sir Sidney Lee has met in a very satisfactory manner. 
He has incorporated into his work the essential fruits of recent 
researches into the history of the Elizabethan stage, the biography 
of the poet, and the sources of his writings, and his book has accord- 
ingly a stronger claim than ever to be regarded as the standard 
authority on its subject. Naturally, the expansion has been greatest 
in the portion of the work which deals with the Elizabethan theatres 
and theatrical companies. The last ten or fifteen years, as everyone 
knows, have witnessed an extraordinary activity in these matters. 
It is sufficient to cite the names of Wallace, Feuillerat, Chambers, 
and Murray, and in regard to the structure of the theatres and 
technical stage conditions Reynolds, Lawrence, and Albright. The 
author has availed himself fully of the publications of these and 
of other scholars and thereby enhanced very materially the value 
of this division of his work. The discussion of the poems also shows 
improvements. New and telling parallels to the conceits in the 
Sonnets are adduced, and the writer has still further strengthened 
his contention that these poems are without autobiographical signi- 
ficance. Moreover, he recognizes in them now the influence of 
Renaissance Platonism, to which George Wyndham and J. S. Har- 
rison had directed attention. Other instructive features of Lee's 
chapter on the conceits in the Sonnets are in his discussion of Shake- 
speare's debt to Ovid in these poems and of the influence of classical 
conceptions of friendship on the relation of poet to patron in the 
sixteenth century. There are many other additions, both in mat- 
ters of detail and in questions of larger importance, which it is im- 
possible to recount here. Suffice it to say that, taking it as a whole, 
the work has been brought thoroughly up to date. In some points, 
of course, the author's views will not always meet with the approval 
of workers in this field. For instance, he is too unqualified in his 
derivation of the Elizabethan drama from the drama of the ancients, 
he speaks too dogmatically concerning the sources of the quarto 
texts. Few will agree with him in assigning so mature a play as 
The Merchant of Venice to 1594. There are also omissions in his 
discussion of the sources of Winter's Tale. But these corrigenda 
and others of a similar kind are minor flaws in a work of high 
authority. 

J. D. B. 
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Bliss Perry, Thomas Carlyle: How to know him (New York, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1915). Within small compass Professor Perry 
includes a graceful sketch of Carlyle's life, an account of his literary, 
philosophic, and social theories, and of his method of work; and 
a series of fairly adequate extracts from his works, illuminated by 
occasional criticism and comment. Within its field — that of pre- 
senting a popular yet accurate estimate of Carlyle's work — it suc- 
ceeds admirably. Much had to be passed over in so brief a study; 
however, one omission is serious : the German background of Car- 
lyle's work. The treatment of Sartor is superficial and conveys 
little idea of the significance of the book. Moreover one positive 
error, seemingly slight, is yet misleading as to the entire construc- 
tion of Sartor. Mr. Perry says (p. 90) : "The Professor's book 
... is in three parts. The first and third are devoted to various 
aspects of clothes-philosophy, but the second professes to be an 
auto-biography of Teufelsdrockh himself." But in fact Die Kleider, 
ihr Werden und Wirhen is in two parts, the " historical-descriptive " 
and the " philosophical-speculative," dealt with respectively in books 
i and in of Sartor. Book n is founded, not on Die Kleider, but on 
the paper bags of autobiographical notes communicated to the 
editor by Heuschrecke. A second error is noteworthy since it post- 
dates by seven years the definite enunciation of the doctrine of 
Hero-worship. On p. 171 Mr. Perry writes: "The theory con- 
cerning the Strong Person, plainly hinted in Chartism, became 
the theme of Carlyle's next book." The inference is that the theory 
first appears in Chartism (1839). Yet it is much more than 
" hinted " in Sartor, and in the essay on Goethe's Works (1832) 
there is an important passage, purporting to come from the pen 
of Teufelsdrockh, on " The Greatness of Great Men," in which the 
theory is in essentials present. s . c. c. 



In his French Composition (B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, 1915), 
Mr. L. Baymond Talbot continues the effort begun in his reader, 
he Francais et sa patrie, to direct the student's attention to French 
manners and customs. The text-book is a well-developed series of 
thirty exercises taking up in order the principles of grammar, but 
using as material such interesting subjects as a walk in Paris, the 
Postal System, the Carnival, the Markets, Brittany and Norman- 
dy. Each lesson consists of twenty or more detached sentences. 
and two passages of connected prose, followed by the necessary 
notes. A vocabulary completes the book. The texts are well com- 
posed, both from the point of view of illustrating the grammatical 
topics indicated for study, and from that of acquainting the stu- 
dent with the special terms and phrases appropriate to the parti- 
cular subject of the lesson. The vocabulary is fairly complete and 
the translations are correct, tho one might wish for a greater 
number of alternative terms. The book should prove useful. 

M. P. B. 



